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REVIEWS 

L 'Evolution du verbe en anglo-frangais (XH^-XIV e siecles). 
These pour le doctorat presentee a la faculte des lettres de 
Vuniversite de Paris par F. J. Tanquerey. Paris : Champion, 
1915. xxiv + 868 pages. 

Recuett de lettres anglo-frangaises (1265-1399). These comple- 
mentaire presentee, etc., par F. J. Tanquerey. Paris : Cham- 
pion, 1916. lx -f- 180 pages. 

The first of these two volumes begins with an introduction of 
about ten pages, followed by a " bibliographie " listing the most 
important texts, which is divided into "ouvrages litteraires" 
(1110-1397, with mention of editions used and the printed studies 
consulted), and "ouvrages non litteraires" (letters, political and 
diplomatic texts, etc.). Of both these classes of texts the author 
takes constant account, and the forms he cites show the spellings 
at successive periods of the three centuries. A large number of 
grammatical works and studies on various special subjects, some 
on Anglo-French, others on continental French, were also used, but 
no complete list of these is given. After the bibliography, which 
is dated at " Saint- Andrews, mai 1914," comes a paragraph of 
thanks to "M. Antoine Thomas tout d'abord, notre maitre," — a 
name which at once prepossesses the reader in the author's favor, — 
and to others. This is dated "Lorient, juillet 1914"; and finally 
(p. xxiv) we read a note explaining that the work was printed 
during the war and the proofs had to be corrected hastily " pen- 
dant les loisirs que me laissaient mes devoirs militaires." This is 
dated "A lord du Tibre, Octobre 1914." 

It appears, then, that the thesis as a whole was finished, or prac- 
tically so, before the outbreak of the war, and we may examine it 
as if it had been printed then, making due allowance for misprints 
and for possible infelicities of expression which would have been 
corrected in the proof-reading if circumstances had been favorable. 

At the outset it may be said that the author has accumulated a 
large body of material and has arranged it according to a plan 
which, as will appear presently, I think an unfortunate one. He 
has discussed his material with conscientious care. He shows a 
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real aptitude for linguistic investigations, not merely for collection 
of material, but also for intelligent discussion. This appears, for 
instance, in the treatment of the final t in the third person sin- 
gular, and in that of the infinitives in -eir and -er. 

Since Anglo-French, whether it be called a dialect of French or 
not, certainly came from continental French, one requisite for a 
competent account of its history is a knowledge of early continental 
French, and, on account of the close relations with the continent, 
especially with Normandy and the north of France, there is needed 
a knowledge of the later changes of the language in France. After 
the political separation of Normandy from England we may expect 
influences from the continent to change gradually, to show them- 
selves rather through the written than the spoken forms of the 
language, but this kind of influence can hardly be expected to show 
itself at once; it would be likely to appear only after a certain 
lapse of time, perhaps half a century or so, as Anglo-French grad- 
ually loses ground and the French of France (not necessarily the 
language of Paris, or Central French only) has to be more and 
more consciously taught in England. In any case it should be 
remembered that the true source of Anglo-French, except for some 
learned words and spellings, is continental French and not Latin 
or Vulgar Latin, and that continental French (again be it said, 
not necessarily Parisian French only) was inevitably looked upon 
as the standard or good French during the whole existence of 
Anglo-French, so far at least as anybody ever considered that 
matter. 

Mr. Tanquerey's arrangement of his material is to put in a first 
part, " Les Formes," filling over 700 pages, and apparently meant 
to give the facts without explanation, first the personal endings in 
six chapters, one for each of the singular and the plural endings ; 
this section on personal endings is called " Livre premier " (pp. 
1-276) ; then comes Book II, "Les Modes" (indie, subj., imper., 
infin., partic, and, as a sixth chapter, "Les Inchoatifs") ; this 
book ends on p. 543; next we have, as Book III, the tenses (pp. 
547-741) ; and finally comes the second part (pp. 745-862), in- 
tended to explain the changes due to phonetic causes or to analogy, 
with a chapter on the influence of Latin and of continental French 
dialects, and a brief final chapter headed "Conclusions generales." 

Evidently this plan might easily lead to repetitions and even to 
some confusion, and these consequences appear sometimes on closer 
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examination. The remarks in the Introduction, pp. ix, x, are far 
from satisfactory as a justification of the arrangement. The lack 
of an index of all the verb forms cited (such an index is announced 
on an accompanying slip for early publication) makes itself very 
seriously felt. It is not an easy book to read, and it is rather hard 
to judge it without at times unintentionally doing injustice to the 
author. It is possible that I have failed to find some things that 
are really in the book and of -which I made no note in my first 
reading. 

If the personal endings are taken up first it would seem that no 
such endings should be postponed for treatment under a later 
heading, or at least, if that is ever thought necessary, a reference 
should be given in the proper place to such later treatment; and 
also that a special section should be devoted to alterations of the 
stem, such as are seen in Old French in aidier, mangier, parler, 
trover, etc. (now to be found only, if at all fully, in various places) . 
With these two subjects adequately treated, the forms without 
distinction of person, as infinitives, participles, and gerunds, could 
bave a section to themselves. The inchoatives, now strangely 
placed under moods, would naturally go under alterations of the 
stem. There would doubtless be some difficulty in details, but such 
a plan would in my opinion be easier to carry out and would be less 
annoying to readers. Why are the full endings -eie, -oue (-oe) of 
the imperfect indicative postponed to Bk. Ill (the tenses) as are 
the preterites in ui (even when that ending is accented) and other 
preterites, except that in -ai of the first conjugation ? This -ai of 
the first person singular, like the -ai of the future, gets a treatment, 
in Bk. I. On p. 657 we find a- sort of table showing where have 
been already treated — in part only — the endings of the imperfect 
subjunctive, including the first and second persons plural; yet here 
we find added " quelques precisions sur quelques points que nous 
ne pouvions pas traiteT dans le chapitre des Desinences personnelles, 
car ils sont particuliers a l'imparfait du subjonctif." And then we 
see a page and a half on the endings -urns (-oms), -ions, -iens, 
devoted to the distribution of these, and nearly two pages on the 
distribution of -ez and -iez in the second person plural. Here, too, 
we get information about the syllable which in these two plural 
persons precedes the accent, and about the stem itself. 

Another criticism may be made as to the explanations offered 
for various forms; namely that explanations are repeatedly given 
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in the first part, instead of being postponed to the second. Now I 
do not object to explanations in the first part; rather I should 
prefer to have all the explanations given as soon as the occasion for 
them arises, and if any are to be postponed to the (or a) second 
part I should like a special reference, as exact as possible, to that 
part. I notice two examples of explanations in the first part (there 
are several others) because I have to object to what is said in both 
of them. On p. 32 haz, 'I hate' (is he also found in Anglo- 
French?), is explained by "analogic avec faz [</acto], analogic 
amenee probablement par la similitude de jet et de het." But if 
both haz and het come from continental French the explanation is 
not an Anglo-French problem, and further in continental Old 
French, as doubtless commonly in Anglo-French, jet and het do 
not rime, the e not being the same e, so that the similitude is 
really limited to the final t. — Pp. 346, 347, we read of face, the 
subjunctive of faire, as " termine assez regulierement par ace . . . 
face se rencontre invariablement dans chaque auteur." Its im- 
portance appears, the author thinks, in the action it has exerted on 
other verbs, and I have no intention of denying this possibility. 
As to face itself, it is of course an entirely regular development 
from the Latin subjunctive of facere. But so is place < placeat, 
for which he gives a list of illustrative passages, which list he has 
tried to make as complete as possible, though he does not claim to 
have found all there are, and he has overlooked the interesting old 
spelling placet with its final t in Roland, v. 358 (Oxford Ms.). 
He thinks his list suffices to show " que le subjonctif de plaire 
modele sur face n'a jamais ete aussi eommun que la forme regu- 
liere" [meaning plaise~\. His own list, doubtless very far from 
complete, for the form plaise (pleise) has 11 cases with precise or 
easily verified references; the one he gives for place, with pre- 
sumably exact references, totals 14, if I have counted rightly. It is 
not surprising that the analogical and later form plaise is common 
in the fourteenth century, perhaps to the total exclusion of place; 
one might or, rather one should, compare the state of things in 
continental French. 

Since an account of the evolution of the Anglo-French verb, like 
the history of other features of the language, is properly concerned 
with changes in the language itself, not merely with spellings, it 
is plain that the investigator must consider always what the proba- 
ble pronunciation was, though he cannot always decide that ques- 
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tion. Our author is too much occupied with the spellings as if 
they could be entirely trusted. Not that he does not, and indeed he 
repeatedly does, speak of cases where one or more letters are merely 
written, but mean nothing ; but he does not keep this matter suffi- 
ciently before the reader's mind, and apparently does not keep it 
always before his own. It is unfortunate that he does not seem to 
think it important to notice whether u means the Latin sound or the 
French u, nor whether e means an open e or a close e, to say nothing 
of other letters. Thus on p. 155 there seems to be a confusion as 
to the two values of the letter u, in the discussion of the word puet, 
poet, poit, etc. In any case the matter there discussed has nothing 
to do with the ending of the third person singular. 

P. 35. Mention is made, in speaking of a final unoriginal s in 
the first person singular, of suis, as one of the few twelfth-century 
cases, in the Quatre Lwre des Reis, ii. 7. 18, where, it is true, Le 
Roux de Lincy's text has hi suis-jo, but the later edition due to 
E. Curtius (Gesellschaft fur roman. Lit., vol. 26, published in 
1911), which is not mentioned in the bibliographie, reads hi sui jo. 
Nor is the other form with final s (it really has a final z, and 
probably rightly so), recreiz, Roland, 3892, any better for the 
author's purpose. In the first place it is a second person singular, 
not a first, and it is also an imperative in sense, as a glance at the 
line should show at once. In the next place the Oxford Ms. reading 
is itself evidence for the imperative use of the second person sin- 
gular pres. indie. But this question cannot be dealt with here ; cf ., 
however, Nyrop, Grammi. hist., n, 218 ; Schwan-Behrens, Gramm., 
§ 337; and my note on p. 362, below. 

Pp. 218-229. It seems that the distinction between monosyllabic 
-iez and dissyllabic -iiez in the second pers. pi. has not been clearly 
grasped; the spelling -iez for both has perhaps caused some con- 
fusion. On p. 220 he groups the present subjunctive in [Latin] 
-iam with the imperfect indicative and the conditional as having 
dissyllabic -iez, but he observes in the next paragraph that the 
imperfect indicative and the conditional "ne perdent jamais leur 
i (i syllabique)," and makes a separate group for these. He has 
on p. 225 some misgivings about the propriety of his grouping, 
where it also appears that saciez, for instance, in the Cumpoz, v. 
125, has not dissyllabic -iez; algiez, Cumpoz, 3343, has also mono- 
syllabic -iez. — P. 281 : " e'est le verbe manoir qui apparait sous la 
forme meignent au vers 983 du Roland d'Oxford." But it is far 
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from certain that this is the verb manoir (maneir). It is the last 
word in the line, and the assonance in the laisse is ei-e. Stengel 
reads meinent adding in brackets a question mark. Cf . Zt. f. rom. 
Philol., ii, 174. Our author, it may be observed, says, p. 319 : 
" Le verbe mener montre tres t6t une n mouillee au subjonctif," 
but he adds : " on la [la forme meigne] trouve pour la premiere 
fois au XIIP siecle." Perhaps it really occurred in the twelfth 
and produced this analogical indicative form, if the verb in this 
line really was mener. But it may be only a spelling; we do not 
know that the scribe really pronounced the word as he wrote it. — 
P. 299 : " aiut (ad-juvet) " is given as one example of the " v final 
du theme [qui] passe a u devant la desinence." It is not explained 
how the v could give an Old French accented u, nor why the author 
does not accept the usual explanation of aiut in the present sub- 
junctive. — P. 320. For the present subjunctive of ester several 
references are given to show the ending -ce, though none of the 
forms are printed in full. The same references, with one omission 
and one or two additions, are repeated on p. 349, and the forms in 
-ce, not written out, are there credited to the verb estoveir. I have 
verified almost all the references, finding (as in all but a few other 
cases where I have tested them) that the numbers are correct and 
that the verb is, as I expected, estoveir. Probably there was some 
confusion in the author's notes. 

P. 362. The imperative singulars of the first conjugation which 
occur ending in -es are here strangely classed as " imperatif s a 
forme de subjonetif," and the oldest cases (those in the Psalters) 
are explained as due to translation of the Latin containing ne with 
the subjunctive. In all I count here 23 cases (15 in the Psalters), 
of which 5 (3 in the Psalters, one of which translates a Latin 
imperative without accompanying negative) can be in Old French 
either indicative or subjunctive: livres (bis), remembres (bis), 
demoustres. If the explanation offered is correct, it is strange that 
no unmistakable subjunctive forms for verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion are mentioned. For the other conjugations 8 examples of the 
subjunctive are given, and for imperatives in -s of these other con- 
jugations might be mentioned on the other hand, from our author's 
page 373, dis (Folie Tristan, Oxford, v. 297, and Quatre Livre des 
Reis, i. 20. 6) ; also ne faz. Adam, v. 311, and some other cases 
where the form is clearly not a subjunctive. But the two cases of 
dis should, it seems, be struck out ; Bedier's text of the Folie has di 
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(v. 299) and Curtius reads di in the other passage. Cf. also my 
note on p. 35, above. — P. 372. The verb taire (taisir) : "la 
forme te [as imperative], quoique etymologique, est isolee [this one 
ease occurs at the end of the fourteenth century] . . . elle est 
cependant aussi correcte que fai de f aire, di de dire, sui de suivre." 
What does the author mean by the words etymologique and correct 
here and in some other places? The Old Erench tais, Roland, 
1026, for instance, should have put him on his guard. — P. 602. 
Of the "weak" forms of the ui preterites, containing in early 
French oil or eii (soiistes, oiistes, eilstes, etc.) he writes : — " . . . 
la diphtongue ou, ou la voyelle o en hiatus devant I'm. ... Ou 
devait passer a eu et cette diphtongue a la voyelle simple u. . . . 
La diphtongue etymologique"; and he spells 'accordingly (not 
oil, eii). But this, which is evidently intentional and evidently 
wrong, must not lead us to conclude that he is ignorant of the 
facts, for on p. 621 he says that " la dierese subsiste pendant tout 
le XII e et pendant une grande partie du XIII e siecle." It really 
looks as if for him the word diphtongue meant two adjacent vowel 
letters (not necessarily sounds), whether they stand in the same 
syllable or not. — P. 714, note. Here he says it is " manifestement 
impossible " to imagine the infinitives, overe, covere, of ere, etc. 
[beside ovrir, covrir, ofrir, etc.], with special reference to Gaston 
Paris's opinion in Alexis, p. 125, that the future soferai or soferrai 
is from the infinitive soferre (nearer to Lat. sufferre) Which he 
(Paris) said existed. Our author adds : " Du reste nous n'avons 
jamais rencontre sufere." To find soferre (and offerre too) is no 
difficult task. Godefroy's Dktionnaire is easily consulted and in 
vol. vii, p. 498, is listed souferre with four citations, and in the 
second one is to be found offerre also, in rime with souffere and two 
other words. Offerre, it is true, is not in Godefroy in its alpha- 
betical place. Very likely Paris, if he were living, would not now 
say that the future forms in question were formed from these infin- 
itives; he might prefer to look on soferre and offerre as back- 
formations from the future. 

Pp. 746-47. One of the most noteworthy characteristics of the 
second part of the work we are examining, the explanatory part, 
is the attempt to diminish the importance of analogy, in changes of 
verb forms, by increasing that of regular phonetic change. The 
principle from which the author starts and which seems to him 
"la condition de toute etude scientifique" is "que Ton ne doit faire 
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intervenir l'analogie que lorsque toute autre explication est im- 
possible [which goes too far ; " invraisemblable " would be better] ; 
si, pour une forme donnee, on peut montrer que l'action normale 
des lois a pu [italics his] produire les modifications qu'on y etudie, 
on devra s'en tenir a cette explication." There need be no objec- 
tion to the sentence beginning with si if the laws are already estab- 
lished and if we substitute du for pu- Without these qualifications 
his principle can be accepted only as making the phonetic explana- 
tion more or less probable, just as each case of supposed analogical 
action is more or less probable according to the circumstances of 
the individual case. He discusses in this part at considerable 
length the value of the written (feminine) e, and his discussion 
atones to a great extent for the treatment of that subject in the 
first part. 

In this second part perhaps the most interesting of the detailed 
discussions is the chapter on the " influences exterieures " ; that is, 
of Latin and the continental French dialects. The author finds 
much evidence for the influence especially of Walloon and Picard 
after about 1250. He seems, however, not to see all the signifi- 
cance of the evidence he presents for influence of written conti- 
nental French. It points toward the conclusion that French was 
becoming more and more a foreign language in England. The 
chapter headed "Conclusions g^nerales" is good. It shows that, 
in spite of the somewhat confusing arrangement of his first part, 
he has really been more successful in digesting his material than 
might have been expected. 

The "these complementaire " contains 164 letters, of which 114 
have not been previously printed. The selection has been made 
from a very large number preserved. The introduction gives a 
list of the various sources which contain, and of some which may 
contain, letters in French written in England. Those which are 
here printed vary in length from a few lines to one of over three 
printed pages ; the average length seems to be rather less than one 
page. There are historical notes on the persons concerned and a 
vocabulary which seems adequate in general. I miss merym 
(meryn), in letters 74, 126; it is 0. Fr. mairien in Godefroy. The 
introduction also contains a grammatical study, not intended to 
include all details, which takes up the subjects of phonology and 
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morphology, with about four pages on points of syntax, for which 
a fuller comparison with continental French would have been in 
place. 

E. S. Sheldon. 

Harvard University. 



Rousseau and Romanticism. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and 
New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1919. xxiii + 426 pp. 

Professor Babbitt has been able to illustrate his theme as well 
as to expound it. His book is itself an example of the persistent 
and pervasive influence of the habits of mind and tendencies of 
thought which it describes. The author is a romanticist, first of 
all, in a very general sense which he has himself defined : " Every 
imaginable extreme, the extreme of reaction as well as the extreme 
of radicalism, goes with romanticism; every genuine mediation 
between extremes is just as surely unromantic " (p. 97). He 
appears constitutionally averse to any " genuine mediation between 
extremes." His characteristic procedure is to heighten the con- 
trasts between certain historic movements to the utmost, and then 
to identify himself with one side of these exaggerated antitheses. 
To look for their common grounds, to seek what is central rather 
than eccentric in each doctrine, to extract even from an error the 
truth of which it is an hypertrophy — these possibilities seem rarely 
to occur to him. As an historiographer of ideas he abounds in 
fresh and striking insights, but is lacking in balance, proportion, 
the sense of measure, and the sense of fact. It is history colored — 
and highly colored — by his own temperament and enlivened by his 
prejudices, not a cool, circumspect and ' objective ' survey, that Mr. 
Babbitt gives us. He is, again, ' romantic ' in the bold individu- 
alism of his aesthetic judgments. In these matters he unhesi- 
tatingly prefers his " individual sense (sens propre) to the general 
sense of mankind (sens commun)," and he has attained the dis- 
tinction of having damned perhaps a larger number of eminent 
and long accepted writers than any other modern critic. 

His romanticism is shown, moreover, not merely in these char- 
acteristics of his general temper, but also in specific philosophical 
ideas. The metaphysics which forms the background of his thought 
is, like that of many of the romantics, a kind of illusionism, Indian 



